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indignation for which, anyone less simple-minded than the King would have been prepared. The disgruntled barons had at last found a leader and a mouthpiece in Simon de Montfort, a nobleman of foreign origin and brother-in-law to the King, who had become in the course of a long career in this country more English than the English, and Henry now found himself forced to submit all his decrees to three committees appointed by Parliament and strictly to abide by the provisions of Magna Carta, many of which he had long grown accustomed to disregard. However, his good behaviour was not of long duration and four years later he came to blows with the popular party of Simon de Montfort. Each side had a considerable armed following and the opposing forces met beneath the walls of Lewes. In the ensuing battle the King's forces were completely defeated, largely owing to the rashness of Henry's eldest son Edward, and the King himself fell into the hands of his enemies.
For the next two years the country was governed in fact if not in name by de Montfort, whose most notable act was the summoning of the Parliament of 1265. This was the first Parliament in the modern sense of the word ever to be called together in England ; in it were included not only the barons, the Church dignitaries and the shire Knights but also representatives from the towns. It would, however, be a mistake to assume that Montfort was particularly eager to further democratic ideals, for he merely included the members from the charter boroughs, on whom the King's illegal
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